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A LONG-FORGOTTEN "HIT 



>> 



BY GEOKGE JAY SMITH 



Two hundred and fifty years ago there was living in Lon- 
don a beautiful and gifted girl of twenty, who had already 
published a remarkable romance and who was to be for 
nearly thirty years a professional writer, the first woman 
who lived by her pen in England. 

" She was a gentlewoman by birth," says her unknown 
biographer, " of a good family in the city of Canterbury in 
Kent; her father's name was Johnson." 

The girl herself, who was born in 1640, bore a name vari- 
ously spelled Afra, Aphra, Aphara, or Ayfara, and for lit- 
erary purposes she often signed herself Astrea. She had 
" brown hair, bright eyes "; she was vivacious, witty, active, 
versatile, perhaps a bit free in manners. But on this point 
let us hear again her quaint biographer (herself a woman) : 

"As her Mind, so her Body was adorned with all the Advantages of 
our Sex: Wit, Beauty, and Judgment seldom meet in one, especially in 
Woman (you may allow this from a Woman), but in her they were emi- 
nent. . . . She was a Woman of Sense, and by Consequence a Lover of 
Pleasure, as indeed all, both Men and Women, are; but only some would 
be thought to be above the Conditions of Humanity, and place their 
chief Pleasure in a proud vain Hypocrisy. For my Part, I knew her 
intimately, and never saw aught unbecoming the just Modesty of our Sex, 
tho' more gay and free than the Folly of the Precise will allow." 

In the northern part of South America is a country now 
called British Guiana. It was settled by the English in 1652, 
and a few years later, perhaps in 1656, Afra's father was 
nominated to the post of lieutenant-general of this colony, 
then called Surinam. He accordingly set sail " on the haz- 
ardous voyage of the West Indies," which indeed he never 
accomplished, for he died at sea. 
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"With him ho took his chief Riches, his Wife and Children; and in 
that number Afra, his promising Darling, our future Heroine, and ad- 
mired Astrea, who even in the first Bud of Infancy, discover'd such early 
Hopes of her riper Years, that she was equally her Parents' Joys and 
Fears: for they too often mistrust the Loss of a Child, whose Wit and 
Understanding outstrip its Years, as too great a Blessing to be long 
enjoy 'd. . . . Besides the Vivacity and Wit of her Conversation at the 
first Use almost of Reason in Discourse, she would write the prettiest, 
soft, engaging Verses in the World. Thus qualified, she accompany'd 
her Parents in their long Voyage to Surinam, leaving behind her the 
Sighs and Tears of all her Friends, and breaking Hearts of her Lovers, 
that sighed to possess what was scarce yet arrived to a Capacity of easing 
their Pain, if she had been willing. But as she was Mistress of uncom- 
mon Charms of Body as well as Mind, she gave infinite and raging 
Desires, before she could know the least herself." 

The doubtless beautiful and romantic-minded Afra, now 
scarcely seventeen, in due course landed in Surinam, a coun- 
try which she describes as a very paradise. Her geo- 
graphical notions are more generous than accurate : 

" 'Tis a Continent, whose vast Extent was never yet known, and may 
contain more noble Earth than all the Universe beside; for, they say, 
it reaches from East to West one Way as far as China, and another to 
Peru. 'Tis there eternal Spring, always the very Months of April, May, 
and June; the Shades are perpetual, the Trees bearing at once all De- 
grees of Leaves, and Eruit, from blooming Buds to ripe Autumn. . . . 
The very Meat we eat, when set on the Table, if it be native, I mean of 
the Country, perfumes the whole Room; especially a little Beast, call'd 
an Armadillo, a thing which I can liken to nothing so well as a 
Rhinoceros; 'tis all in white Armour, so jointed, that it moves as well 
in it, as if it had nothing on." 

Afra, as the daughter of the lieutenant-general, took up 
her residence in the beautiful estate of St. John's Hill. She 
describes the mansion, which was seated beside a river in 
a cool, shady grove. " The whole Globe of the World," she 
declares, " cannot show so delightful a Place as this Grove 
was." 

But over the beauty of this idyllic land hung the dark 
shadow of human slavery; and a dreadful tragedy occurred 
during the young girl's stay in Surinam and almost under 
her eyes — the tragedy which forms the subject of her cele- 
brated tale of OroonoJco. I say " tale," but it is usually 
styled a " novel " by her contemporaries, although it is cer- 
tainly, in good part, history. Doubtless there is some inven- 
tion in it, for, as one writer puts it, the African Prince 
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Oroonoko is ' ' somewhat fabulous. ' ' Our Astrea may have 
heightened her effects here and there for artistic reasons. 
But surely the story makes a profound impression of reality, 
there is nothing impossible or even improbable in the course 
of its events, extraordinary as they are, and there is little 
reason to doubt that the author gives the facts of Oroonoko 's 
life substantially as she received them during her stay in 
Surinam. Perhaps we may call the book, then, historical 
fiction — the earliest example of a type that has been in recent 
times exceedingly popular. 

But before passing to the story of Oroonoko let us attend 
briefly to the subsequent life of Afra. The next year, 1658, 
she returned to England. Presently, say at about twenty, 
she married a Dutchman named Behn. In 1660, it will be 
remembered, the Stuarts, in the person of Charles II., were 
restored to the English throne. Whether through her hus- 
band's influence or not Afra Behn had access to the Court, 
and it is known that her wit and charm pleased the King. 

" She gave King Charles II.," says her biographer, " so 
pleasant and rational an Account of his Affairs in Surinam, 
and particularly of the Misfortunes of Oroonoko, that he 
desired her to deliver them publickly to the World." 

She published the book not later than 1661. Before 1666 
she was a widow. England and Holland being then at war, 
she was sent to Antwerp as a spy. We have a lively account 
of her doings there. She seems to have been pestered with 
suitors. 

" They are mistaken who imagine," says the biographer, 
" that a Dutchman can't love; for tho' they are generally 
more phlegmatick than other Men, yet it sometimes happens 
that Love does penetrate their Lump and dispense an en- 
livening Fire." 

This has an authoritative sound, and it seems to be borne 
out by the facts of Afra Behn's career. One of her ad- 
mirers, a Dutchman by the name of Van der Aalbert, she 
promised to marry. They arranged to meet in England; 
he to sail from Amsterdam, she from Antwerp, on about the 
same day. Van der Aalbert died in Amsterdam of a sud- 
den fever, and Afra herself had a narrow escape from death 
at sea, for the vessel on which she sailed was wrecked within 
sight of the English coast and she and a few others were 
with difficulty rescued. 

She went to London, and as she never married again she 
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began supporting herself by her pen. Her assiduity as a 
writer was remarkable. She became a prolific and success- 
ful playwright; but of the morality of her plays the less 
said the better, though it is fair to state that it does not 
seem noticeably worse than that of the other popular dram- 
atists of the corrupt Restoration period. She continued to 
produce plays till 1687, two years before her death. She 
published also " poems " and a number of so-called " nov- 
els," the best of which after Oroonoko was The Nun, or the 
Perjur'd Beauty. 

When she died, in April, 1689, to her remains was ac- 
corded the highest honor an English writer may look for- 
ward to. Her biographer says : 

" She was buried in the Cloysters of Westminster Abby, cover'd only 
with a plain Marble Stone, with two wretched Verses on it, made, as I'm 
inform'd, by a very ingenious Gentleman, tho' no Poet: the very Person, 
whom the Envious of our Sex, and the Malicious of the other, would 
needs to have the Author of most of her's; which, to my knowledge, 
were her own Production, without the Assistance of any Thing but Na- 
ture, which shews itself indeed without the Embarrassments of Art in 
every Thing she wrote." 

Tom Southerne, another dramatist of this period, owed 
the plots of two of his most successful plays to Mrs. Behn. 
Indeed, he expressed his wonder that she had not used them 
for dramas of her own. His play called " The Fatal Mar- 
riage," produced five years after her death, was a drama- 
tization of her novel or tale already mentioned, The Nun, or 
the Perjur'd Beauty. And in 1696 he wrote his tragedy of 
" Oroonoko," which was regarded as his greatest produc- 
tion. It was performed many times, holding the boards at 
least as late as 1730. 

Oroonoko: or the Royal Slave, as written by Afra Behn, 
was a book of only 125 small pages. It purports to be, and 
doubtless in large part is, the true story of a noble young 
man, an African prince, the grandson of the " King of 
Coramantien. " The scene of the first half of the story is 
laid in this kingdom in Africa. 

When we first meet Oroonoko he is a youth of seventeen, 
who has fallen madly in love with the maiden Imoinda. 

Let us have Afra's description of his person (and be it 
remembered that she had actually met him and conversed 
with him in Surinam) : 
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" He was pretty tall, but of a Shape the most exact that can be fancy'd : 
The most famous Statuary could not form the Figure of a Man more 
admirably turn'd from Head to Foot. His Face was not of that brown 
rusty Black which most of that nation are, but a perfect Ebony, or 
polished Jet. His Eyes were the most aweful that could be seen, and 
very piercing; the White of 'em being like Snow, as were his Teeth. 
His Nose was rising and Roman, instead of African and flat : his Mouth 
the finest shaped that could be seen ; far from those great turn'd Lips, 
which are so natural to the rest of the Negroes. The whole Proportion 
and Air of his Face was so nobly and exactly form'd, that bating his Color, 
there could be nothing in Nature more beautiful, agreeable and handsome. 
There was no one Grace wanting that bears the Standard of true Beauty. 
His Hair came down to his Shoulders, by the Aids of Art, which was by 
pulling it out with a Quill, and keeping it comb'd; of which he took 
particular Care." 

The second time this young prince beheld Imoinda he de- 
clared his love for her and learned that his love was re- 
turned. He promised her that she would be his only wife, 
for it must be understood that in Coramantien polygamy 
ilourished. The old King, Oroonoko's grandfather, main- 
tained a numerous harem; and since he had a convenient 
system whereby the older wives became the servants of the 
younger, he was not averse to taking a new wife from time to 
time. When the old man heard of the great beauty of 
Imoinda he determined to see her, and by a trick he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

" She was a Beauty, that to describe her truly one need say only that 
she was Female to the noble Male, the beautiful black Venus to our 
young Mars; as charming in her person as he, and of delicate Virtues." 

Our author goes on to say : 

"I have seen a hundred White Men sighing after her, and making a 
thousand Vows at her Feet, all in vain and unsuccessful. And she was 
indeed too great for any but a Prince of her own Nation to adore." 

Later on we have an additional detail concerning the 
beauty of both Oroonoko and his bride : 

" I had forgot to tell you, that those who are nobly born of that Country, 
are so delicately cut and rais'd all over the Fore-part of the Trunk of 
their Bodies, that it looks as if it were japan'd, the Works being rais'd 
like high Point round the Edges of the Flowers. Some are only carv'd 
with a little Flower, or Bird, at the Sides of the Temples, as was Oroo- 
noko; but Imoinda was carved in fine Flowers and Birds all over her 
Body." 
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The old King, having beheld the girl, promptly sends her 
the " royal veil " — a form of summons which it is death to 
disobey. There is no help for it ; she must enter the harem. 
She is conveyed to the royal residence. There she tells the 
monarch that she is the wife of Oroonoko — for their solemn 
betrothal, amounting to a legal ceremony, had already taken 
place. To offend the young prince, who is the heir-apparent 
and the mainstay of the throne, is a serious matter ; but the 
old man is so infatuated by the beauty of Imoinda that 
nothing can deter him from adding her to his seraglio. On 
learning of her fate, Oroonoko is beside himself with rage 
and jealousy. His friends and advisers can hardly restrain 
his fury and madness, but at length they appease him to 
some degree by assuring him that the King is so advanced 
in years that he can be only a nominal husband to Imoinda. 
In point of fact, we are informed that the King was over 
a hundred years old! 

Now follows an intrigue which smacks of the London of 
Charles II., though it takes place in the Court of Coraman- 
tien in " darkest Africa." 

The old King assures Imoinda that Oroonoko has forgot- 
ten her, and the young prince pretends that such is the case. 
He acts his part so well that the King soon allows the 
prince and a friend named Aboan to visit the seraglio, but 
of course in the King's company. Thus Oroonoko con- 
trives to see Imoinda, and their mutual eyes give assurance 
of undiminished love. "When the King withdraws Imoinda 
from the company, Oroonoko falls writhing with jealousy. 
His agony wins him the sympathy of an old wife named 
Onahal, who is now a mere attendant upon the new favorite. 
Aboan (a true friend) makes love to this ex-wife, and she 
agrees to act as a go-between for Oroonoko and Imoinda. 
The messages she carries bring comfort to the hearts of the 
lovers. 

On the occasion of a later visit of the young men, however, 
Oroonoko betrays himself. The lovely Imoinda was dancing 
before the King and his guests when, coming near Oroonoko, 
she tripped on a rug and fell. The enamoured youth leaped 
to catch her, and there before all the assemblage he clasped 
her so ardently to his breast that the old King flew into a 
vast fury. Imoinda was sent from the presence and Oroo- 
noko was ordered to depart at once, on pain of death, to the 
Camp — for the chronic war with a neighboring nation had 
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again broken out and Oroonoko was the war leader of his 
people. The King set spies on Oroonoko, who were to dog 
his every movement until his departure for the Camp. 

Before the dancing, however, which was terminated by 
Oroonoko 's indiscretion, Aboan had had a fruitful conversa- 
tion with the old wife Onahal, making court to her with such 
effect that she appointed with him a secret meeting. She 
promised to open to him the gate of the orange-grove that 
night at a certain hour, and he stipulated only that Oroonoko 
might come also and thus be admitted to Imoinda. 

The delectable plan was carried out to the letter. 

The spies, however, apprise the King, alarms follow in 
the middle of the night, and soldiers come to arrest Oroo- 
noko. The youth forbids them to enter. They return to 
the King, and Oroonoko, after a fond farewell to Imoinda, 
escapes. He and Aboan go to the front to take part in the 
impending wars. 

The old King's vengeance is prompt and terrible. He is 
not satisfied with putting Imoinda to death. Hers is a worse 
fate, as the King believed; he sends her and Onahal away 
secretly to be sold as slaves. This was a doom meted out 
only to enemies, to captives taken in war. The people of 
Coramantien had no illusions as to the ferocity and heart- 
lessness of the white men who came to that coast in quest 
of slaves. 

Soon, in fact, the King's conscience troubles him, he re- 
pents of this cruelty to the beautiful young woman whom 
he knew to be Oroonoko 's legal wife, and he is also in fear 
of the young prince's revenge. He sends a messenger to 
Oroonoko to say that Imoinda is dead and to ask forgiveness. 

Oroonoko in reply disavows sentiments of enmity and 
revenge. He bears with proud stoicism the bitter grief and 
despair that would crush an ordinary man. But on one 
thing he is firm — he will fight no more. He tells his aides 
they must choose a general in his stead. They protest and 
plead in vain. Finally they choose Aboan, but in the battle 
which follows they are fearfully routed. The victorious 
enemy drives them back into their Camp. Hearing the ter- 
rible noise of slaughter, Oroonoko rouses himself, has him- 
self armed, and rushes forth from his tent. He performs 
superhuman deeds of valor. His very presence restores the 
courage of his men, and a crushing defeat is turned into a 
glorious victory! 
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After a time, having worn off the first torture of despair, 
Oroonoko returns to the Court and is greeted with the af- 
fectionate acclamations of his people. He now resumes his 
studies, for we must not suppose that this young prince was 
distinguished only for a perfect physique and for courage 
and skill in warfare. Though brought up in the wilds of 
Africa, he had received no mean education, for a Frenchman 
who had somehow chanced into Coramantien had taken 
charge of his instruction and had taught him not only French 
and Spanish, but English. 

" He knew almost as much as if he had read much : He had heard of 
and admir'd the Romans : he had heard of the late Civil Wars in England, 
and the deplorable Death of our great Monarch; and would discourse 
of it with all the Sense and Abhorrence of the Injustice imaginable. He 
had an extreme good and graceful Mien, and all the Civility of a well- 
bred Great Man. . . . His Discourse was admirable upon almost any 
Subject; and whoever had heard him speak would have confess'd that 
Oroonoko was as capable even of reigning well, and of governing as wise- 
ly, had as great a Soul, as politick Maxims, and was as sensible of Power, 
as any Prince civiliz'd in the most refin'd Schools of Humanity and Leam< 
ing, or the most illustrious Courts." 

It chanced now that an English captain of gentlemanly 
manners arrived off the shore of Coramantien to purchase 
slaves. Captives taken in the recent battles were to be dis- 
posed of, and the captain was well entertained. He remained 
for a week or more, much of the time engaged in mutually 
interesting and instructive conversation with the Prince 
Oroonoko. The latter had a desire to see the fittings and 
arrangement of an English vessel, and the courteous captain 
arranged for a visit to be made. Accordingly one fine morn- 
ing he sent his boats ashore and conveyed to his ship Oroo- 
noko and Aboan, with their princely retinue of a hundred 
picked men. 

When he had them aboard, this false-hearted wretch gave 
a signal, and suddenly his men seized the unsuspecting 
guests and bound them. There followed a scene of indig- 
nation and helpless rage. Oroonoko and many others for 
days refused food. They were capable of starving them- 
selves rather than be sold into slavery. The captain, seeing 
the situation becoming serious, for emaciated or half-dead 
men have little value as slaves, deceived the noble-minded 
Oroonoko with false promises, removed his irons, and in- 
duced him to persuade the men to eat. 
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They were all sold as slaves at Surinam. 

Oroonoko became the property of the owner of St. John's 
Hill, the estate where the seventeen-year-old Afra was then 
living. Under the care of an Englishman named Trefry, 
Oroonoko, who was now given the name of Caesar, was con- 
veyed to the plantation. It was a journey of three days. 
All along the way people, both white and black, crowded 
to see Oroonoko, for his noble bearing and extraordinary 
beauty of person proclaimed him a ruler of men. All who 
beheld him were filled with admiration. Trefry conceived 
a high regard for him and became his firm friend, and when 
he arrived at the plantation many negroes there recognized 
him and all paid him a " divine Homage." 

The best proof of Oroonoko 's commanding presence was 
that he was made a slave in name only. No toil whatever 
was required of him. He was given a good house and was 
assured that when the Governor should arrive Prince Oroo- 
noko would be freed and allowed to return to his African 
kingdom. 

He learns now that there is a very beautiful slave girl 
on the plantation, but the information does not interest him 
and he refuses to take the trouble to see her. But by chance 
one day he encounters this girl Clemene. It is no other but 
Imoinda, and when she recognizes her husband she faints, 
but soon recovers, finding herself in his arms. 

" 'Tis needless to tell with what Transports, what Ecstasies of Joy, 
they both a While beheld each other, without speaking; then snatch'd 
each other to their Arms; then gazed again, as if they still doubted 
whether they possess'd the Blessing they grasp'd. . . . Caesar swore he 
disdained the Empire of the World, while he could behold his Imoinda; 
and she despis'd Grandeur and Pomp, those Vanities of her Sex, when 
she could gaze on Oroonoho. He adored the very Cottage where she 
resided, and said, that little Inch of the World would give him more Hap- 
piness than all the Universe could do; and she vow'd it was a Palace, 
while adorned with the Presence of Oroonoho." 

The lovers are rewedded. But months go by, the Gov- 
ernor does not arrive, and Oroonoko grows restless and im- 
patient. He is again assured he will soon be freed. Afra 
tries to distract his attention from his humiliation by taking 
him on hunting expeditions, and incidentally she shows that 
the art of nature-faking was as clearly among her accom- 
plishments as if she were a man and living in the twentieth 
century instead of the seventeenth. 
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First she tells of Oroonoko 's encounter with 

" a Monstrous Beast of mighty size and vast Limbs (an enraged and 
ravenous Tyger) who came with open Jaws upon him; and [Oroonoko] 
fixing his aweful stern Eyes full upon those of the Beast, and putting 
himself into a very steady and good aiming Posture of Defence, ran his 
Sword quite through his Breast, down to his very Heart, home to the Hilt 
of the Sword." 

Oroonoko was badly clawed by the " Tyger," and the be- 
holders all " extremely wonder 'd at his daring and at the 
Bigness of the Beast, which was about the Height of an 
Heifer, but of mighty great and strong Limbs." 
Another ' ' Tyger ' ' he killed with arrows. 

" But when the Heart of this courageous Animal was taken out, there 
were seven Bullets of Lead in it, the Wound seam'd up with great Scars, 
and she liv'd with the Bullets a great While, for it was long since they 
were shot." 

One day Oroonoko was of a party that went to visit the 
Indians, the natives of the country, whom the whites were 
never able to enslave. Afra gives some picturesque details 
about these Indians : 

" We dealt with 'em in Beads of all Colours, Knives, Axes, Pins and 
Needles, which they us'd only as Tools to drill Holes with in their Ears, 
Noses and Lips, where they hang a great many little Things; as long 
Beads, Bits of Tin, Brass or Silver beat thin, and many shining Trinkets. 
The Beads they weave into Aprons about a Quarter of an Ell long, and 
of the same Breadth; working them very prettily in Elowers of several 
Colours ; which Apron they wear before 'em, as Adam and Eve did the Fig- 
leaves." 

We get a glimpse of Afra herself in the following descrip- 
tion of their meeting with the Indians in the forest : 

"We were dress'd, so as is most commode for the hot Countries, very 
glittering and rich; so that we appear'd extremely fine; my own hair 
was cut short, and I had a Taffety Cap, with black Eeathers on my Head; 
my Brother was in a Stuff-Suit, with Silver Loops and Buttons, and 
abundance of green Ribbon. This was all infinitely surprising to them. 
The Indians admired our Shoes and Stockings, but more our Garters, 
which we gave 'em, and they ty'd 'em about their Legs, being lac'd with 
Silver Lace at the Ends ; for they much esteem shining Things." 

But these diversions were not enough to satisfy or render 
forgetful the proud soul of Oroonoko. His was not a nature 
vol. cxcvi. — no. 681 18 
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intended for slavery, however lenient, and he longed to es- 
cape with his beloved wife to his native country. One Sun- 
day he contrived to get the watchers or overseers drunk, 
and then he harangued the slaves, bidding them rise against 
their oppressors and strike for freedom. 

" Do you not hear every Day how they upbraid each other with Infamy 
of Life, below the wildest Savages? And shall we render Obedience to 
such a degenerate Race, who have no one human Virtue left, to distin- 
guish them from the vilest Creatures? Will you, I say, suffer the Lash 
from such Hands? They all reply' d with one Accord, No, No, No; 
Owsar has spoke like a great Captain, like a great King." 

Oroonoko led the slaves out into the forest. The whites, 
600 strong, pursued and overtook them. There was some 
fighting, but the women and children ran in among the men 
and clung to them, begging them to yield. Only Oroonoko, 
Imoinda, and a powerful slave named Tuscan held out. But 
at length Trefry and the chief overseer Byam persuaded 
Oroonoko to yield, promising him not only pardon, but 
liberty. 

" So that if you will be pleased to surrender yourself, all imaginable 
Respect shall be paid you; and your Self, your Wife and Child, if it 
be born here, shall depart free out from our Land." 

Notwithstanding this signed agreement, as soon as all had 
returned to the plantation, the overseer Byam, having got 
Trefry away on some pretext and having removed Imoinda 
because she was expected soon to become a mother, had 
Prince Oroonoko tied to a stake and terribly whipped. He 
never uttered a cry even when they afterward threw him 
on the ground and put red pepper into the raw slashes and 
welts made by the whips. His sufferings were more those 
of the mind than those of the body. 

For the treachery, the torture, and, above all, the gross 
indignity done him Oroonoko 's one thought now was for re- 
venge on Byam. Afra and other friends, hearing of the 
outrage committed by the overseer, hastened to visit Oroo- 
noko and minister to his recovery. He was lodged in a room 
in the mansion house. 

When partially restored to strength he proceeded to put 
into effect his plan. He sought Imoinda and walked with 
her some way into the forest. There he explained that he 
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could live now only for the one object, revenge. But he 
well understood that even if he were successful his own 
death must, sooner or later be the price. Could he then leave 
Imoinda, his beloved one, to the mercies of these brutes in 
human form to whom no promise was sacred, no inhumanity 
impossible? No, he must first take her life before striking 
at Byam. 

So far from opposing this reasoning, Imoinda beseeches 
her husband to kill her at once, and prepares herself for the 
fatal blow. With an agony of grief and horror that can 
be better imagined than described, Oroonoko slays her. Then 
overwhelmed at the sight of his beautiful wife, dead by his 
own hand, he falls upon the body and gives way to the bit- 
terest despair. For two whole days he lies there, until he 
is so weak he can hardly rise. He tries to spur himself to 
enact his vengeance on Byam, but his sufferings have been 
too great. His body refuses. 

Meantime he and Imoinda have been missed. Searching- 
parties set out and at length they come upon him. Seeing 
them, Oroonoko rouses himself, staggers to a tree, and de- 
fies them. Again they make him promises. 

" They swore all anew; and he only shook his Head, and beheld them 
with Scorn. Then they cry'd out, Who will venture on this single Man? 
Will nobody? They all stood silent, while Gcesar replied, Fatal will 
be the Attempt of the first Adventurer, let him assure himself (and, at 
that word, held up his Knife in a menacing Posture) : Look ye, ye faith- 
less Crew, said he, 'tis not Life I seek, nor am I afraid of dying (and, at 
that word, cut a Piece of Flesh from his own Throat, and threw it at 
'em), yet still would I live if I could, till I had perfected my Revenge: 
but, oh! it cannot be; I feel Life gliding from my Eyes and Heart; and 
if I make not Haste, I shall fall a Victim to the shameful Whip. At that, 
he rip'd up his own Belly, and took his Bowels and pull'd 'em out, with 
what strength he could; while some on their Knees imploring, besought 
him to hold his Hand." 

But it took much to kill Oroonoko. When he fell they 
rushed to him and carried him to the house. A surgeon 
sewed up his frightful wound, and before long he seemed 
again on the way to recovery. 

Once more now the infamous Byam gets Trefry and the 
girl Afra out of the way by a trumped-up request from a 
neighboring plantation. * Then, with the field clear, he pre- 
pares to burn Oroonoko at the stake. The horrors of this 
final scene are thus told by Afra Behn: 
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"He had learn'd to take Tobacco; and when he was assur'd he should 
die, he desir'd they would give him a Pipe in his Mouth, ready lighted; 
which they did : And the Executioner came, and first cut off his Members, 
and threw them into the Fire; after that, with an ill-favour'd Knife, 
they cut off his Ears and his Nose, and burn'd them; he still smok'd on, 
as if nothing had touch'd him ; then they hack'd off one of his Arms, and 
still he bore up and held his Pipe; but at the cutting off the other Arm, 
his Head sunk, and his Pipe dropt, and he gave up the Ghost, without a 
Groan, or a Reproach. 

" Thus died this great Man, worthy of a better Eate, and a more sublime 
Wit than mine to write his Praise: Yet, I hope, the Reputation of my 
Pen is considerable enough to make his glorious Name to survive to all 
Ages, with that of the brave, the beautiful and the constant Imoinda." 

So ends Afra Behn's Oroonoko, with a prophecy which 
time has not justified, for her hero is long since forgotten 
and even the " Reputation of her Pen " is fallen into 
oblivion. 

Southerne, in making his play of " Oroonoko," lays the 
entire action in Surinam and in several respects alters the 
story. For instance, in the play Imoinda does not die by her 
husband's hand; she takes the knife and kills herself. And 
at the end Oroonoko slays the Governor and then takes his 
own life. These changes may make the close of his career 
more befitting a tragic hero, but it is doubtful whether they 
add anything to the powerful effect of horror and pity left 
by Mrs. Behn's straightforward and very picturesque nar- 
rative. 

The history of English fiction shows clearly a trend or 
evolution from the extravagant to the natural, from the 
romantic to the real, from the imaginary to the known. Mrs. 
Behn's stories appeared eighty years before Richardson's 
Pamela (1740), which is commonly called the first English 
novel. Compared with it her stories are very short (The 
Nun, or the Perjur'd Beauty, occupies only thirty-seven 
small pages) ; and they deal in general with remote scenes 
and imagined characters instead of picturing studiously the 
life of the society that surrounded her. 

Yet, compared with what fictions had preceded hers, Mrs. 
Behn's narratives mark a decided advance toward reality. 
Such fanciful tales as Sidney's Arcadia, Lyly's Euphues, 
and Lodge's Rosalynde are by no stretch of language to be 
called novels. But enough has been given of her Oroonoko 
to show that it is meant to seem, and in part is, a trans- 
script of an actual life, that it is direct and vivid in style, 
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and that it evinces no mean power of portraying character. 
A full measure of credit, then, should be given Afra Behn 
as a pioneer in the making of the novel of to-day. 

But aside from this is it not a remarkable coincidence that 
as far back as 1660, when negro slavery in America was 
in its infancy, the book Oroonoko, purporting to be fiction 
and written by a woman, should have set forth so living a 
picture of slavery and so moving an argument to condemn 
it; and that it was the pen of another woman novelist two 
hundred years later that by Uncle Tom's Cabin stirred and 
concentrated the sentiments of men against the same in- 
stitution then intrenched and strong? On the wrong and 
suffering the word " slavery " covers, in this western hem- 
isphere, in the history of that two hundred years, would that 
the curtain of man's forgetfulness might fall. 

(xeobge Jay Smith. 



